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FRIENDS  SERVICE  IN  THE  FUTURE 


In  the  April  24  issue  of  The  Philadelphia  Friend 
Eric  Johnson  has  written  of  his  thinking  for  the  fu- 
ture on  the  occasion  of  the  celebration  of  the  thirtieth 
anniversary  of  the  American  Friends  Service  Commit- 
tee. The  following  is  an  excerpt  from  that  article. 

“(1)  Be  courageous  in  right  action.  Jeffer- 
son said:  ‘My  principle  is  to  do  whatever  is  right 
and  to  leave  the  consequences  to  him  who  has 
the  disposal  of  them.’  This  must  be  our  principle. 
As  the  A.F.S.C.  becomes  more  and  more  respect- 
ed and  respectable  it  is  tempted  increasingly  to 
consider  its  reputation  or  its  tradition  in  trying 
to  decide  what  to  do,  rather  than  carefully  con- 
sidering all  the  evidence,  and  then  doing  what 
is  right — regardless  of  the  consequences.  This  is 
not  to  counsel  rash  action,  hut  we  must  be  bold. 
According  to  Emerson,  ‘The  greater  part  of 
courage  is  the  courage  of  having  done  the  thing 
before.’  But  our  courage  must  be  that  of  knowing 
what  is  right — we  can  come  to  a corporate  sense 
of  right  through  truly  gathered  Meetings — and 
going  ahead. 

“(2)  Concentrate  on  the  new,  the  unpopular, 
and  the  neglected.  The  A.F.S.C.  has  been  strong 
in  initiating  new  policies,  in  undertaking  the  un- 
popular thing,  in  doing  what  others  are  unwilling 
to  do.  Through  the  A.F.S.C.  we  have  fed  our 
enemies;  we  have  demonstrated  that  love  (which 
Richard  McFeely  helpfully  defined  the  other  day 
as  “undiscourageable  good  will”)  is  practicable, 
even  when  most  people  are  relying  on  hate  . . . 

“(3)  Individual  concern  must  be  the  real 
basis  for  the  AF SC’s  work.  The  A.F.S.C.  must 
be  a means  for  Friends  and  those  who  think  like 
us  to  express  in  deeds  what  our  Quaker  belief 
and  religious  experience  show  us  is  right.  Avail- 
ability of  funds  or  the  presence  of  great  need, 
important  as  these  are,  are  insufficient  as  a basis 
on  which  to  undertake  new  projects  or  maintain 
old  ones.  We  should  do  what  Friends  are  con- 
cerned to  do,  and  we  should  always  be  sensitive 
to  a new  and  impelling  concern  and  find  a way 
to  aid  in  carrying  it  out  . . . 

“(4)  Don’t  be  afraid  to  terminate  work.  Dif- 
ficult as  it  is  to  start  new  activities  it  is  often  more 
difficult  to  terminate  old  ones.  Yet  the  task  of 
the  A.F.S.C.  must  nearly  always  be  to  work  itself 
out  of  a job.  This  becomes  increasingly  important 
as  money  becomes  less  plentiful.  Otherwise,  we 
shall  find  the  A.F.S.C.  with  only  the  remains  of 
old  projects  to  carry  on,  instead  of  brimming  with 
concern,  energy,  and  imagination  for  new  ones  . . 

“(5)  Find  service  opportunities  for  large  num- 
bers of  young,  unskilled  volunteers.  Especially  in 
the  A.F.S.C.’s  foreign  work  there  has  been  in- 
creasing call  for  the  experienced  administrator 
or  the  highly  trained  specialist.  Opportunities 


abroad  for  large  numbers  of  inexperienced  young 
people  (18-25)  are  few.  The  A.F.S.C.  should 
continue  its  search  for  such  opportunities  in  all 
fields,  for  it-  is  in  this  way  that  concern  is  deep- 
ened and  made  permanent.  Work  camps,  cara- 
vans, seminars,  and  the  new  Quaker  International 
Voluntary  Service  present  opportunities  of  this 
kind.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  well-being 
of  the  Society  of  Friends  it  is  regrettable  that 
conditions  made  it  impossible  to  send  a very 
large  number  of  workers  abroad  after  this  war. 
The  French  mission  in  which  about  600  people 
participated  after  the  last  war,  gave  opportunities 
for  service  which  enormously  strengthened  our 
Society. 

“(6)  Nurture  with  care  the  A.F.S.C.’s  rela - 
tionship  to  the  Society  of  Friends.  I think  the 
A.F.S.C.  has  been  invaluable  in  encouraging 
right  tendencies  within  the  Society  of  Friends.  It 
has  led  us  away  from  sterile  evangelism,  it  has 
advanced  our  social  and  economic  views,  it  has 
made  us  more  conscious  of  the  race  problem,  it 
has  strengthened  our  peace  testimony,  and  it  has 
drawn  us  together  in  many  superficial  and  some 
fundamental  ways.  To  some  the  A.F.S.C.  is  god- 
less; to  others  it  compromises  too  much  with 
evil.  There  are  those  who  say  it  does  not  practice 
what  it  preaches,  others  say  it  preaches  too  much, 
while  still  others  say  it  buries  its  morals  in 
thoughtless  activity  . . . But  most  of  us,  though 
from  time  to  time  we  criticize  it,  see  the  A.F.S.C. 
as  the  most  unifying  and  strengthening  influence 
among  us  . . . 

“Those  responsible  for  the  A.F.S.C.  must  be 
careful  to  see  that  it  does  not  drain  energy  and 
vitality  from  local  Meetings.  It  should  rather  be 
a source  of  inspiration  and  fresh  life.  The  A.F.S.C. 
should  never  undertake  what  can  be  done  by 
local  Friends,  even  if  at  first  it  cannot  be  done 
as  quickly  or  as  well. 

“Likewise,  local  Meetings  must  not  yield  to 
the  temptation  of  passing  their  concerns  along 
to  the  A.F.S.C.  without  first  considering  carefully 
whether  they  can  carry  them  out  themselves.  It 
is  too  easy  to  get  vicarious  satisfaction  out  of  serv- 
ice efficiently  performed  by  a corps  of  experts  in 
the  name  of  Friends.  This  would  soon  kill  the 
A.F.S.C.  and  cripple  our  Meetings. 

“(7)  Don’t  be  a catch-all.  The  A.F.S.C.  has 
been  criticized,  most  often  by  those  within  it  who 
are  confused  by  its  size  and  diversity,  for  under- 
taking too  many  little  things,  for  being  unable  to 
say  no,  and  therefore  for  doing  things  half  way 
and  inefficiently.  The  tasks  A.F.S.C.  will  under- 
take must  be  selected  with  care  (though  with 
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Here’s  your  Bulletin  . . . we  are  more  surprised 
than  you  to  see  it!  To  keep  our  promise  of  an 
issue  every  month  will  require  two  more  before 
Yearly  Meeting  in  August  and  this  requires 
your  help.  Will  you  help? 

Friends  Bulletin 
714  W.  California 
Pasadena  2,  California 
“at  least  a dollar” 


At  the  celebration  of  the  thirtieth  anniversary  of 
the  American  Friends  Service  Committee  at  Haver- 
ford  College  on  Saturday,  May  10th,  Irwin  Abrams 
made  the  following  remarks  in  comment  upon  the 
sense  of  urgency  concerning  the  world  situation: 

“As  we  look  toward  the  future  of  the 
AFSC  there  is  a quite  understandable  con- 
cern on  the  part  of  many  of  us  that  the 
present  crisis  is  of  such  a critical  nature  that 
we  must  bend  all  our  efforts  to  prevent  the 
catastrophe  which  another  war  would  mean. 
Certainly  we  must  work  for  peace  and  recon- 
ciliation. Yet  we  must  retain  our  perspective. 
Do  we  not  feel  that  our  main  effort  should 
be  made  neither  for  an  immediate  political  or 
social  program,  nor  to  win  for  ourselves  the 
advantages  of  a far  off  eternity,  but  rather 
that  we  should  work  within  the  Eternal  Now? 
Is  it  not  the  chief  business  of  Friends  to 
work  for  a quickening  of  the  spirit,  to  seek 
to  bring  the  Eternal  into  our  lives  and  the 
lives  of  others  here  today?  If  a work  camp 
changes  the  life  of  one  person,  if  through  the 
activities  of  a relief  mission  the  spiritual  life 
of  even  a small  group  is  deepened,  then  is  not 
the  whole  effort  justified?  And  were  this  not 
happening,  how  much  of  our  work  would  be 
justified? 

“In  our  anxiety  about  the  crisis  of  our 
civilization,  we  must  not  forget  the  crisis 
which  each  one  of  us  faces,  which  each  man 
has  faced  in  every  age,  not  merely  the  atomic 
age.  Each  of  us  has  the  choice  between  Life 
and  Death.  Either  we  turn  to  God,  open  our- 
selves to  His  transforming  power,  and  be- 
come a center  of  joyful  radiant  Life,  or  else 
we  go  on  within  our  private  walls  of  selfish- 
ness, indifference  and  materialistic  desire  to 
live  that  life  which  is  Death. 

“To  be  sure,  we  must  each  feel  the  urgency 
of  the  moment.  Eternity  is  at  hand.  Eternal 
Life  is  ours  for  the  willing.  And  for  each  of 
us  the  choice  is  now!” 


The  Friends  World  Committee 

Allen  J.  White,  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Amer- 
ican Section  of  the  Friends  World  Committee  for 
Consultation  (20  South  Twelfth  Street,  Philadelphia  7, 
Penna.)  has  written  the  following  appeal  to  the  yearly 
meeting  representatives  of  the  Committee. 

“Plans  for  the  meeting  of  the  World  Committee 
at  Richmond  in  September  are  progressing  satisfac- 
torily. We  now  know  that  the  following  Friends  from 
abroad  are  fairly  certain  of  attending:  Carl  Heath, 
Amy  Wallis,  Harry  T.  Silcock,  Frederick  J.  Tritton, 
Edmund  Privat,  Thoralf  Bryne,  Otto  Myslik,  Greta 
Stendahl,  Helene  Monastier,  Hans  Albrecht,  Helen  van 
Nieuwenhoven,  Maude  and  Russell  Brayshaw. 

“The  general  theme  of  the  meeting  is  to  be 
“Friends’  World  Responsibilities.”  Concerns  being  con- 
sidered for  the  agenda  include:  missions,  relief,  new 


Kay  Beach  in  China 

Many  knew  Kay  Beach  when  he  was  in  Glen- 
dora C.P.S.  camp  planning  and  studying  to  go  to 
China  at  the  first  opportunity.  After  more  train- 
ing in  the  China  unit  (CPS)  he  was  sent  to  work 
work  with  UNNRA.  While  in  southern  Califor- 
nia Kay  wrote  for  the  excellent  Negro  newspaper, 
the  Los  Angeles  Tribune,  and  recently  they  have 
published  two  letters  from  him.  It  is  from  this 
source  that  the  following  paragraphs  are  taken: 

“My  first  letter  told  of  UNNRA-CNRRA  distribu- 
tion of  supplies  in  the  Communist-held  parts  of 
Honan  province  ...  I will  try  to  give  a picture  of  the 
efforts  to  rehabilitate  the  area  flooded  by  the  Yellow 
river. 

“When  the  Japanese  army  was  making  rapid 
progress  to  the  West — particularly  along  the  railroads, 
the  notion  occurred  to  the  Chinese  that  if  the  Yellow 
river  dikes  were  blasted,  the  river  would  cause  a 
flood  that  would  at  least  greatly  slow  down  the  Jap- 
anese advance.  Accordingly,  the  dike  was  blown  up 
and  all  the  water  released  from  the  river  bed  moved 
south  very  rapidly  and  spread  out  over  a vast  area, 
completely  destroying  hundreds  of  villages  and  drown- 
ing thousands  of  people  who  had  no  advance  notice 
of  the  danger  ...  It  was  realized  that  no  permanent 
reclamation  of  this  vast  area  could  be  really  practical 
unless  the  river  was  turned  back  into  its  old  channel. 

“While  the  engineers  and  politicians  have  been 
struggling  over  the  problem  of  the  gap  (between  the 
old  and  new  channel)  UNRRA.  CNRRA  and  various 
private  agencies  have  been  working  at  different 
aspects  of  the  gigantic  task  of  rehabilitating  the  flood- 
ed area.  The  primary  needs  were  1)  to  resettle  the 
people,  2)  to  clear  the  land  of  brush  and  giant  cane 
that  densely  covered  the  area,  3)  to  find  work  animals, 
farm  implements,  seeds,  4)  maintain  the  people  until 
harvest  with  flour,  clothing  and  any  social  services 
that  facilities  could  improvise.  . . . 

“My  basic  reason  for  being  here  is  a hope  that  my 
work  may  some  way  serve  as  a message  of  good  will, 
and  will  in  at  least  a small  way  help  the  cause  of 
friendship  between  nations,  and  render  another  war 
a little  less  likely.  Though  our  work  is  strictly  non- 
partisan and  non-political,  it  is  nonetheless  true  that 
official  policies  can  bolster  or  undermine  our  results. 

“It  is  distressing  that  friendliness  toward  the 
United  States  and  American  has  decreased  notice- 
ably in  the  year  I have  been  in  China.  Educated 
Chinese  in  particular  are  developing  a very  strong 
anti-American  bias.  There  is  an  increasing  belief  that 
civil  war  in  China  (which  they  consider  a national 
scandal  and  disgrace)  is  possible  only  because  the 
United  States  is  pledged  to  an  all-out  support  of  the 
Nationalist  regime.  As  long  as  the  regime  is  supported 
from  abroad,  the  criticism  by  a minority  of  Chinese 
is  entirely  unheeded.  This  minority  feels  a respon- 
sibility for  trying  to  influence  the  government  to 
change  its  war  policy,  but  they  feel  completely  pow- 
erless to  do  anything,  when  the  real  support  of  the 
government  is  the  United  States.” 


meetings,  old  meetings,  public  ministry,  relationships 
of  governments  to  the  ecumenical  church  and  to  social 
and  interracial  movements,  religious  education  ma- 
terial, other  needed  literature,  conferences,  reports 
from  Europe  and  Asia. 

“At  this  time,  there  are  two  things  which  Yearly 
Meetings  representatives  can  do  to  help  the  World 
Committee.  First,  will  you  please  obtain  and  send  to 
the  office,  a statement  of  any  concerns  which  mem- 
bers of  your  Yearly  Meeting  would  like  to  have  dis- 
cussed at  the  meeting  in  September.  Second,  we  hope 
you  will  send  us  a list  of  Friends  from  your  Yearly 
Meeting  who  might  be  asked  to  contribute  toward  the 
expenses  of  our  overseas  representatives  . . . Much 
time  is  required  to  arrange  an  international  meeting 
of  this  kind.  We  will  be  grateful,  therefore,  if  we  may 
receive  your  concerns  and  your  list  of  names  at  an 
early  date.  We  hope  you  are  planning  to  be  with  us 
in  September.” 

This  letter  was  forwarded  to  the  Friends  Bulletin 
by  our  representative  Randolph  Pyle. 


r 
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CHAMBON-SUR-LIGNON 


Tom  and  Dolores  Lawson  Johnson  have  been 
engaged  to  go  to  France  this  summer  to  begin 
work  at  Le  College  Cevenol  which  is  at  Le 
Chambon-sur-Lignon  under  the  direction  of 
Andre  Trocme.  Tom  has  been  one  of  the  Glen- 
dora Strikers  with  experience  as  a professor  in 
modern  languages  and  is  now  working  in  the 
clothing  room  of  the  Southern  California  A.F.S.C. 
Dolores  Lawson  is  concluding  her  third  year  as 
teacher  at  Pacific  Ackworth  Friends  School.  Some 
description  of  the  school  to  which  they  go  will 
be  of  general  interest. 

Le  Chambon-sur-Lignon  was  one  of  the  few 
islands  of  hope  and  refuge  in  Europe  during  the 
war.  Surrounded  by  a large  rural  population,  this 
Fluguenot  region  of  the  Cevennes  bad,  for  cen- 
turies, maintained  a tradition  of  liberty  towards 
state  power  and  submission  to  the  law  of  con- 
science. The  spirit  of  the  Chambon  could  not 
be  described  without  speaking  of  the  large 
Protestant  church  where  hundreds  of  peasants, 
shopkeepers,  teachers,  students,  school  boys  and 
girls,  and  French  and  foreign  refugees  gathered 
each  Sunday  during  the  war.  It  was  through  the 
church  much  more  than  by  the  radio  and  news- 
papers that  the  public  opinion  of  the  Chambon 
was  formed. 

Being  removed  a few  miles  from  the  direct 
path  of  war,  the  people  of  the  village  felt  it  their 
duty  to  help  thousands  of  refugees  who  were 
thronging  to  the  south  of  France.  The  whole 
population  worked  together  for  months  in  order 
* to  hide  hundreds  of  Jews  who  came  to  the 

Chambon  because  they  had  heard  of  the  special 
attitude  of  that  part  of  France.  These  varied 
activities  of  relief  and  resistance  were  carried  on 
in  spite  of  the  nervous  tension  created  by  the 
interference  of  the  Secret  Police.  The  two  pastors 
of  the  Protestant  church,  M.  Trocme  and  M. 
Theis  were  put  in  a concentration  camp  for  five 
weeks  and  later  were  in  hiding  for  ten  months 
in  the  mountains  where  they  continued  to  direct 
the  underground  activities  of  the  people  of  the 
church  and  the  young  people  of  the  school. 

In  1938,  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  these 
two  pastors  of  the  Reformed  Church  founded 
here  a small  school.  The  course  of  instruction 
includes  four  years  of  preparatory  school  and  two 
years  of  college  preparing  students  for  the  French 
baccalaureate  examination  given  by  the  State 
for  entering  Universities.  Beginning  with  18  stu- 
dents the  inrush  of  refugees  obliged  the  school 
to  enlarge  suddenly  without  classrooms,  money, 
and  with  few  teachers.  The  school  was  set  up 
in  young  peoples’  rooms  in  the  church,  premises 
in  the  village;  light  tables  were  made  for  desks 
and  goodwill  and  devotion  substituted  for  lacking 
facilities.  A parent  asking  the  Station  Master  where 
the  “College  Cevenol”  was,  was  told,  “Every- 
where!” And  classes  still  are  held  in  buildings 
distant  from  one  another.  One  in  a hotel  building, 
some  in  barracks,  but  with  plans  and  materials 
again  available  new  buildings  are  going  up. 

| The  rapid  success  of  the  “College  Cevenol” 


has  been  due  to  the  unique  opportunities  it  offers. 
Co-education  is  almost  unknown  in  France.  Flere 
the  boarding  school  with  its  students  living  in 
small  groups  (not  more  than  twenty  in  a home) 
develops  a happy,  natural  comradeship  between 
boys  and  girls.  Most  important,  however,  has 
been  the  calibre  of  professor  attracted  to  work 
here  for  salaries  little  larger  than  the  incredibly 
small  ones  of  the  French  pastor.  Their  interest  in 
the  individual  pupil  and  their  skill  in  arousing 
enthusiasm  for  learning  were  such  that  the  results 
on  State  Examinations  have  been  far  above  aver- 
ages attained  by  other  French  schools.  Its  methods 
resemble  those  used  in  the  best  progressive 
schools  in  the  United  States  and  more  than 
meets  the  traditionally  high  scholarship  standards 
of  France, 

France  and  Europe  have  not  yet  emerged 
from  the  nightmare  of  five  years  of  war.  Material 
reconstruction  will  be  an  easy  enterprise  com- 
pared to  spiritual  reconstruction.  It  is  a difficult 
thing  to  build  houses,  but  it  very  much  harder  to 
fill  up  the  gaps  caused  by  death  and  readjust 
characters  undermined  by  fear,  hate,  lying,  and 
violence.  The  “College  Cevenol”  is  a school  for 
peace,  for  international  understanding  and  co- 
operation, which,  once  solidly  established  and 
adequately  equipped,  may  contribute  efficiently 
to  the  “healing  of  the  nations.” 

(The  above  was  taken  from  an  appeal  written 
by  A.  Trocme  and  distributed  in  America  a 
year  ago.) 


An  Experiment  in  Friendship 

The  story  of  relief  is  between  people.  It  is  the 
story  of  person  reacting  to  person,  a two-way  process 
of  persons  helping  each  other.  It  requires  and  de- 
pends upon  the  same  kind  of  spiritual  integrity  on 
the  part  of  both  sides. 

The  story  of  relief  in  Finland,  An  Experiment  in 
Friendship,  written  by  David  Hinshaw  (G.  P.  Put- 
nam’s Sons,  New  York,  1947)  infers  that  type  of 
relationship.  Beyond  the  factual,  straight-forward 
account  of  the  history  of  Finland  since  1917  delineat- 
ing her  present  condition  which  called  for  additional 
help,  there  is  the  story  of  the  experiment  of  William 
and  Helen  Frederickson,  Lena  Sundberg  of  Sweden, 
Thomas  Harvey,  Nancy  Foster,  Mary  Barclay,  Naomi 
Jackson,  Herman  Keiter  and  many  others  working 
long  hours,  restoring  homes,  caring  for  children  and 
setting  up  food-distributing  centers.  It  is  the  story 
of  sharing  common  problems  with  those  who  have 
suffered  and  who  have  the  strength  of  having  en- 
dured. 

It  is  this  emphasis  on  the  inter-action  of  reliever 
and  relieved  which  counter-balances  in  the  book  the 
stress  on  project-promotion  with  its  attendant  dan- 
gers. Let  these  sentences  challenge  us  in  our  Quaker 
relief  work:  “Finally,  money-raising  in  the  United 
States  calls  for  a certain  amount  of  ballyhoo.  And 
Americans  chink  in  concrete  terms,  To  rouse  them, 
the  collector  for  any  cause  needs  incident,  color, 
background.”  It  is  this  emphasis  which  stereotypes 
the  film  made  from  the  book:  it  is  this  emphasis  no 
doubt  which  justified  giving  the  book  to  the  King 
Feature  Syndicate  so  that  it  might  be  printed  serially 
in  Randolph  Hearst’s  newspapers.  To  give  credit 
where  it  is  due,  to  be  fair  to  those  who  have  gone 
to  Finland  out  of  an  inner  compulsion  and  to  report 
the  exchange  of  deep  spiritual  strengths  it  is  irrele- 
vant to  summarize  by  saying  in  effect,  “We  are  eter- 
nally grateful.” 
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courage),  and  there  must  be  certain  main  lines  of 
policy  consistently  followed. 

“(8)  Become  less  centered  on  Philadelphia. 
Ip  all  but  Foreign  Service  work,  decentralization 
should  be  encouraged.  In  the  mid-west  and  along 
the  west  coast  the  branch  offices  of  the  A.F.S.C. 
have  a vigor  and  personality  of  their  own.  They 
do  valuable  work  in  their  own  areas.  Their  roots 
are  largely  local,  as  are  their  funds  and  their 
problems.  They  have  their  own  local  Meetings 
behind  them  and  increasingly  strong  local  com- 
mittees to  participate  in  and  guide  their  work. 
Such  independent  growth  should  be  encouraged 
and  not  frustrated  by  insistence  upon  reference 
to  the  “central  office”  . . . 

“I  am  quite  sure  that  in  the  future  greater 
emphasis  will  be  laid  on  the  A.F.S.C.’s  work  in 
this  country.  The  A.F.S.C.  began  almost  entirely 
as  a foreign  service  organization,  and  I suspect  that 
over  90%  of  its  money  has  been  spent  for  people 
overseas.  Its  reputation  has  been  built  largely  on 
foreign  relief.  The  easiest,  of  course,  would  be 
to  continue  to  emphasize  foreign  relief,  of  which 
everyone  approves  and  for  which  Friends  are 
widely  respected.  Our  urgent  job  is  with  our 
own  countrymen. 

“( 1 ) Work  in  the  United  States.  We  must  build 
the  foundation  for  peace  here  at  home  . . . We 
must  be  daring  in  proposing  changes  in  our  social 
order,  for  it  is  our  social  order,  in  large  measure, 
that  is  the  root  of  war.  I suppose  the  A.F.S.C. 
will  never  revolutionize  America,  but  it  can 
intensify  its  campaign  to  reconcile,  inform,  and 
sensitize.  It  should  encourage  local  Meetings  to 


send  young  people  into  tension  areas,  slums,  large 
industries,  and  rural  communities,  so  that  they 
may  have  first-hand  experience  in  working  and 
talking  with  people  of  all  classes  and  occupations. 

“(2)  Work  abroad.  The  A.F.S.C.  must  get 
away  from  large  scale  relief  work  to  something 
more  fundamental.  Relief  work  is  patch  work  . . . 
Our  work  must  be  in  fields  of  intangible  but  pow- 
erful spiritual  forces,  and  physical  relief  should 
be  subordinated  to  this.  I say  this  recognizing  that 
when  people  are  starving  one  cannot  minister  to 
their  spirits.  Gandhi  recently  told  an  A.F.S.C. 
worker  that  to  a starving  man  God  is  food.  But  if 
we  do  not  keep  our  spiritual  emphasis  constantly 
clear  before  us,  we  can  easily  get  bogged  down 
in  the  administration  of  things  and  our  unique 
function  will  be  lost  . . . 

“The  A.F.S.C.  will  rely  increasingly  on  nuclei 
of  experienced,  longer-term  workers,  who  will 
stay  out  for  five  to  ten  years  and  become  thor- 
oughly acquainted  with  the  countries  they  are 
in.  Around  them  can  serve  larger  numbers  of 
inexperienced  volunteers  for  shorter  terms  of 
service  . . . 

“I  believe  we  must  choose  more  carefully  the 
areas  in  which  the  A.F.S.C.  will  work.  Areas  of 
tension  and  areas  of  future  importance  should 
call  us.  The  Orient  is  the  neglected  field  with  a 
vast  potentiality  and  a hunger  for  the  sort  of 
message  Quakers  have  to  give.  The  A.F.S.C.,  with 
its  emphasis  on  the  Inner  Light  and  non-violence, 
and  its  desire  not  to  convert  but  to  demonstrate 
what  a Christian  life  can  be,  should  turn  more 
of  its  attention  to  China,  India,  and  Japan  and 
to  the  great  task  of  reconciliation  between  East 
and  West  . . . 


Seattle  University  Meeting 

Arthur  Barnett,  of  the  new  building  finance 
committee,  reports  that  the  results  of  the  recent 
attempt  to  ascertain  what  support  can  be  expected 
from  the  members  of  the  Meeting  shows  that  $7,500 
has  been  pledged,  with  $2,000  to  $3,000  available 
immediately.  However,  only  a portion  of  the  members 
have  replied  to  the  inquiry  at  present.  Approval  was 
given  to  the  establishing  of  a “University  Friends 
Building  Fund’’  at  the  bank  so  that  the  campaign  is 
under  way  for  contributions  and  deposits  . . . Charles 
Schwieso  has  reported  to  the  meeting  his  travels  in 
California  during  which  he  saw  Paul  and  Jean 
Johnson  and  Bill  Schmoe  . . . Meeting  expressed 
appreciation  to  the  Friends  Center  for  its  having 
brought  Alexander  and  Janet  Purdy  to  Seattle  . . . 
The  Friends  Center  has  received  gifts  of  rubber  stair 
mats  from  Wallace  and  Hertha  Atkinson  and  Vene- 
tian blinds  for  the  girls’  lounge  from  Earl  Zelley 
. . . Delegates  to  Quarterly  Meeting  at  Everett  on 
May  9 and  10  were  Benjamin  Darling,  Maude  Rath 
and  Reeves  Shinn. 
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